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Legitimate Means of Advertising the School. 





Advertising is the order of the day. There are probably very 
few successful business men who do not advertise, and it has be- 
come more and more necessary for our schools to follow suit, at 
least for those here in the East. In our circles we have no “closed 
congregations,” as they generally have in the Middle West; we 
are obliged to recruit our classes largely from the children of out- 
siders. These people often do not even know of the existence of 
our schools, or if they do, they have very erroneous opinions as to 
their scope and purpose. Our schools are generally known as 
“German schools,” and people even to-day sometimes (?) ask the 
innocent question, “Do you teach English also?” 

Now, how can the public be made aware of the existence of 
our schools, and how can it be made acquainted with their pur- 
pose, scope, and merits? The only feasible way seems to be by 
advertising. In what way is this to be done? 

Iw the first place, by the results achieved. If a school has 
been in existence for a number of years, and has established a repu- 
tation, the best and most important part of the advertising has 
been accomplished. The word of Christ, “By their fruits shall ye 
know them,” also holds good in regard to our schools. Advertising 
in the accepted sense of the word would be of little value if the 
school had a poor record. 

Still, to advertise an institution merely by its merits will not 
suffice, not even in places where our schools receive their pupils 
almost exclusively from the families of the congregations. To the 
statement made in the introduction that outsiders are often not 
acquainted with the scope of our work, the assertion may truth- 
fully be added that our own people sometimes are woefully igno- 
rant in this matter. Ask members of our congregations that have 
no children of their own in school, and you will soon learn how 


little they are informed as to the results attained in their own 
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institutions. Nor is this all. In the course of time, people are 
likely to become unappreciative of even a good thing. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to advertise the school time and again among our 
own people. 

The man to do this is preeminently the pastor. In his bap- 
tismal record he has a list of all the baptized children, and he 
can readily ascertain when the time comes for them to enter 
school. In his ministerial visits he will have many an oppor- 
tunity to remind the parents of their duty to send these children 
to the parish school. It would also be a good plan for the pastor 
to hand the teacher annually a list of those children who are about 
to enter school, thus enabling him to call on the parents, too. 

Again, the pastor may advertise the school by preaching a so- 
called school sermon at least once a year, by announcing events of 
importance, such as examination day, commencement exercises, the 
beginning of the new term, the admission of pupils, etc.; by 
bringing up the subject in the meetings of the congregation, and 
discussing points of interest and importance in regard to the 
school. 

The teacher, however, must also do his share. That a good 
way to spread exact knowledge of our schools is to make the rounds, 
and visit the people at stated intervals during the term is probably 
admitted by all our teachers, and, we hope, practised by them. It 
is a task frequently disagreeable and seemingly void of results, 
but a duty which a conscientious Christian teacher cannot shirk 
if he would show the true missionary spirit. 

Furthermore, the teacher should make an annual report to the 
congregation to acquaint the members with the condition, the prog- 
ress, and the wants of their institution. He should not be too 
modest in dwelling upon the needs of the school. The times are 
past when it was possible to achieve satisfactory results with only 
the most meager teaching helps and devices on hand. Think of 
what the State does for its schools! And yet there are churches 
that never give this subject a thought; therefore, let the teacher 
speak to them about it. 

However, the pastor and the teacher are not the only ones to 
advertise the school; it is the duty of every member of the church. 
How? By calling people’s attention to the school, and putting in 
a good word for it whenever an opportunity offers itself. The 
testimonial of a layman is often more effective than that of the 
pastor or the teacher, as people are. apt to think that it is the 
latter’s business to get new pupils. 
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A good way to interest former pupils in the welfare of their 
alma mater is by forming an Alumni Association with regular 
meetings, in which old acquaintances may be renewed, “olden 
times” talked about, the progress of the school be dwelt upon, and 
its needs emphasized. This, too, is an “ad.” 

It was mentioned above that the school may be advertised by 
the results achieved; but the public must be acquainted with these 
results, and a way to do this is to have school exhibits from time 
to time. It is not so difficult to arrange them as might appear at 
first sight. Show written work of the pupils, such as drawings, 
tests in arithmetic, geography, grammar, and history; exhibit the 
aids and objects used in teaching, such as pictures, apparatus for 
teaching arithmetic, maps and globes, minerals, seeds, nuts, mounted 
birds, etc. — Make the fact that an exhibition is in progress known 
to strangers, and they will get a better idea of the doings of our 
schools than could be given them by endless explanations. If 
a little patriotic celebration can be arranged on an afternoon or 
evening, to which possibly some of the school and town officials 
can be invited, —so much the better. We had one years ago, and 
asked our mayor (a Roman Catholic) to come. He did so; we 
conducted a flag drill in connection with some patriotic songs, and 
the ex-mayor to-day has only words of commendation for our 
school. 

Another good way to advertise is by having commencements 
similar to those of the public schools. Most of our teachers probably 
still have the so-called examination day—a day at or near the 
close of the term on which parents and friends of the school are 
invited, and the children are publicly examined by being ques- 
tioned upon the different subjects in which they have been in- 
structed during the year. Now I consider this a very good way 
to acquaint the parents with the results of the year’s work; but ‘ 
there is one great drawback, a drawback so serious that in most 
instances it defeats the very purpose of the examination — you 
can’t get the people to come. Ours is an age given more or less to 
show and display, &nd he that would be successful must take this 
into consideration. Nor is this objectionable as long as the school 
be shown in its true light. Now, if you have a commencement 
at which you present diplomas to your graduates, you will appeal 
more to the modern taste than by your old-fashioned examination, 
and you will probably succeed in making the people attend, espe- 
cially strangers. If you are so minded, you may let your pupils 
make written tests, and hand them to the audience before the 
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celebration begins; you may also exhibit your skill (or the oppo- 
site) by questioning them briefly on a subject or two; but you 
have a greater freedom in arranging your program than on a 
regular examination day, and you will please the public more. 

Finally, a few words as to advertising in the real sense of 
the word. This may be done by printing leaflets or pamphlets and 
distributing them at the church-door, in the Sunday-school or by 
spreading them broadcast over the city. There is no lack of 
material. I mention the pamphlet written by Prof. Engelbrecht, 
and published by the American Lutheran Publicity Bureau; also 
one issued by the congregations of St. Louis. It is true that in 
different localities conditions vary, and it may therefore be neces- 
sary to change the text slightly, which, however, is easily done. 

Other good advertising matter may be obtained by getting tes- 
timonials from the principals of grammar and high schools or of 
business colleges. This is excellent material to hand to our own 
people as well as to strangers. It is a deplorable fact that the 
members of our own churches often underestimate the work of the 
teacher, and evince a carping spirit in judging their own schools. 
There is no better way to hush these unjust criticisms than by pre- 
senting the opinions of professional men who have learned of the 
thorough instruction imparted in our schools by coming into close 
contact with our former pupils. I know of a number of schools 
in the East that have come into the possession of very favorable 
testimonials, and have used them to good advantage. — In a similar 
way, appreciative letters might be obtained from business men who 
employ our erstwhile scholars. It seems to me that we are too 
modest in getting advertising matter of this kind, and making 
use of it. 

Finally, another way to spread the reputation of our parish 
schools would be to advertise in the local papers. I doubt whether 
this is done by any of our churches, as the expense it entails is 
very heavy; but a standing “ad.,” either daily or at regular inter- 
vals, would, in my estimation, be a most desirable thing.* 

We know that the welfare and the very existence of our Chris- 
tian schools depend upon the blessing of God, but this is no reason 
why we should not use all legitimate means to advertise them. 

L. LUECKE. 


y * Another very efficient way to advertise our entire school-system to 
our own people is to cause the various Districts, as well as the General 
Synod, to earnestly discuss our schools at their regular meetings. — Ep. 
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The Gary School. 


A LECTURE ON THE SYSTEM AND THE METHOD OF THIS SCHOOL. 


(Submitted for publication by request of the North Indiana Teachers’ 
Conference, by THEO. M. KOSCHE.) 





(Concluded.) 
In conclusion let me say a few words about the so-called 


V. Gary ReELIGIous PLAN, OR THE GARY CHURCH-SCHOOL. 


This seems.to be the one feature that has brought the much 
heralded system in bad repute, especially among certain church- 
people. I have received several inquiries regarding this feature 
of the plan, and therefore deem it advisable to say-a few words 
about it. 

In the fall of the year 1913, Mr. Wirt asked the Ministerial 
Association of Gary to meet him in special session, to hear of 
a new plan whereby the children would receive better instruction 
in religion than offered by the Sunday-school. His plan for better 
and more thorough religious instruction was this: He offered to 
give all children that desire it a sixty-minute period two or three 
times a week for religious instruction, which was to be given by 
pastors. Under the Gary flexible system this could be easily ar- 
ranged. He preferred the first period, because, in his opinion, this 
is the best time for such instruction. 

That is the whole plan so far as Mr. Wirt is concerned. The 
whole matter is voluntary on the part of the people and their re- 
ligious teachers. The instruction is given outside of the schools, 
in the respective churches, or in such buildings as can be secured 
by the congregations. No room in the school-buildings is used 
for this purpose. Children that do not desire such instruction 
may use this hour to pursue the study of music, to help in the 
home, or for any useful purpose dictated by wisdom and the de- 
velopment of the pupil. A number of churches in Gary operate 
such church-schools. The whole, however, is an experiment, and 
seems very doubtful that it will become a permanent institution. 

In a report issued for the month of October by the director 
of the Methodist Episcopal church-school, operated under the Wirt 
plan, we read the following: — 

“The unanswered question now is: When the cold weather 
comes, will there be the same cooperation on the part of the Prot- 
estant- parents to this type of church-school as is. given. by the 
Roman Catholic parents” (he does not mention Lutheran parents) 
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“to the parochial school? This is all the more important as the 
effort this year on the part of the day-schools and the church-echo 
is to put the responsibility upon the home, where, of course, it 
should be.” 

To discover more definitely how this plan succeeds, I sub- 
mitted the following list of questions to the minister of one of the 
leading churches operating such a school. I will let his answers 
follow the respective questions. 

1. How do your people “take” to this kind of school? A small 
percentage thinks the school is good. 

2. Do all the children of your church attend? No, only a per- 
centage patronizes it, and that not large, and it is growing smaller. 

3. Do the children attend regularly and consistently? No, 
the attendance is very irregular. 

4, Are these schools operated every day of the week? They 
are operated four days a week, but each pupil only gets two hours 
a week. 

5. Does this school take the place of the Sunday-school? The 
school does not take the place of the Sunday-school, and interferes 
with it very much. The Sunday-school is the best we have now 
for religious education. 

6. In your opinion, will this kind of school be a success? No, 
sir, the school is doomed to failure. When Mr. Wirt put it at the 
play-period, or recess, he began its strangulation. There is no 
credit given; the pupils are already overworked in the public 
schools; and the schoolhouses are largely too far from the churches 
to make it convenient, and thus insure success. Each only gets 
two hours per week, which is barely more than 70 to 76 hours 
for the year, and this is too little for the great expense. 

7. Do all the churches in Gary operate such schools? Only 
a part of the churches have these schools; not so many now as 
one year ago. On the whole, I consider it a prodigious failure. 

A comment is not necessary. 

Whether or not this plan will give the opponents of the public 
school “a chance to put in an entering “wedge,” and whether or 
not it will eventually effect a union of Church and State, as feared 
by many, even in the slightest degree, remains to be seen. Per- 
sonally, I doubt it. In my opinion it will prove a failure, due to 
the indifference of the parents, and to the fact that the school- 
houses are too far from the churches. The expense connected with 
the maintenance and operation of such a school for the little it 
offers in religious instruction is also a barrier. — 
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In the foregoing I have explained what the Gary plan, or the 
Wirt System of Education, is. A careful perusal of all that I have 
said will disclose to you that our dear parochial school is not so 
antiquated, not so much out of alignment with the standards of the 
times as claimed by our opponents, yea, as claimed by some in our 
own midst. Especially in our ungraded schools do we find (and 
always did find) some of the features heralded as something new 
and modern in this system. Is such a school not “like a large 
family” etc.? (See “Helpers,” p. 236.) Do the teachers of such 
schools not employ, and must they not often of necessity employ, 
older pupils as helpers and assistants? (See p. 237.) Surely all 
ages mingle; surely there is education from environment, sub- 
conscious education. The children file-up and down the grades 
as they grow mentally. 

And last, but not least, our method of religious instruction 
every day of the week in our parochial day-schools is here ac- 
knowledged as the only effective method. Should we Lutherans, 
then, in our day and time, when churches of other denominations 
acknowledge the insufficiency of the Sunday-school, when Religious 
Associations are trying to devise ways and means to instil more 
religion into the young, — should we then cease, or even think of 
ceasing, to establish and maintain parochial schools? 

Surely not! Let us bear in mind the exhortation of the 
apostle: “Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.” 
(1 Thess. 5, 21.) The good we see and find in the public school 
teaching system let us learn and adopt; but never let us give up 
our parochial school, founded on the Word of God, and permeated 
by it, and take in exchange for it the public school together with 
the Sunday-school. 





Hohn, Spott, Yronie und Sarfasmus. 





Liebe Rollegen! 


Bei unferer legten Zujammenfunft fam auch, wie ihr eud) ent- 
finnen twerdet, da8 Gefprad) auf Sronie, und ob diefelbe in der 
Erziehung Anwendung finden follte. Wir waren damals geteilter 
Meinung, alS wir voneinander fdieden. Diefe MeinungSsverjdieden- 
heit bewwog mich, in meiner Bibliothef Umjdau 3u balten. Das nun, 
was id) iiber die ertwahnte Sade gefunden habe, modte id) zum 
Naddenfen mitteilen. Yd liefere alfo feine eigene Arbeit, fondern 
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biete nur das, was andere, foweit mir jolche 3u Gebote ftehen, iiber 
diejen Gegenjtand gedacht und gejdrieben haben. 

Hohn, Spott: eine Mugerung, welde die Fehler anderer 
lacerlid) madt. Der Spott will die Febler anderer gum Gegen- 
jtand des LachenS madden; der Hohn dagegen zeugt von Ver- 
adjtung de3 andern, oft aud) von Selbjtiiberhebung und Socymut 
des Spottenden. CSpott fann auf eine feine und gutmiitige Art ge- 
augert werden; der Hohn aber hat immer die Abficdht der Verlegung. 
(Soffmann: Deutjde Synonymen. ) 

Stonie: CSpottrede, feiner Spott, Scalfern{t (Soffmann) ; 
verjtellte oder Scheinunwijjenheit; Sigur des feinen Spottes, welche 
das Gegentei! von dem jagt, was man verjtanden wijjen will (Geyje) ; 
verjtedter Spott, bet Dem man das Gegenteil von dem jagt, was man 
will (Duden). 

Sarfasmus: Spottrede, Vitterfeit, beipender Schergz (Hofi- 
mann); beifender, mit Sohn verbundener Spott, Vitterfeit (Geote) ; 
beifender Spott (Duden). 

Sronie: Sronie ijt diejenige Art des Spottes, bei ies 
der Redende das Gegenteil von dem fjagt, was er meint. Nur Ton 
und Sujammenbhang jollen den Angeredeten auf die wahre Meinung 
der Worte hinleiten. Der Ergieher lajje jich nicht verleiten, anders 
alS auSnahmsweije, mit Vorficht und mehr in heiterer al8 jtrenger 
Weije ironifd) mit fjeinen Zoglingen gu reden. C8 fann einzelne 
Halle geben, in weldhen 3. B. gegeniiber lacherlicder Citelfeit, an- 
mapendem Diinfel und Selbjterhebung ein folder Ton am Plage 
jein mag. Gm gangen ijt aber die Sronie der unbefangen ver- 
trauenden Sugend unjympathijd, und jie verliert das BVertrauen, 
wenn fie nicht rect weik, ,wie der Erizeher gemeint hat, was er 
jagte”. €8 mu der junge Menjdh jdon von der twobhlmeinenden 
Gefinnung de ErzieherS iibergeugt fein, wenn durd) Gronie ge- 
befjert und nidt vielmehr Erbitterung hervorgerufen werden joll. 
(Abegg: Was fdhulden wir unjern Rindern?) 

HIhnijdh: Mit dem Worte ,Hobhn” bezeidnet der Sprach- 
gebraud) iibermiitig {pottende Veradtung; Hohnijd find mithin alle 
Spottworte, durd) welde die Ntitmenjchen erniedrigend behandelt, 
gejdhrwacdht und gejdandet werden jollen. Mit Hocdmut, Sdaden- 
freude, Veracktung, Neid und Verbiffenheit greift der Hobhnifde bos- 
haftertweife den Wert einer Perjfon oder Sade an, um ju verlegen 
oder 3u ergiirnen. Der Hohn jekt ein eigenjiichtiges Gemiit und 
falte Berftandigfeit, Mangel an Nitgefiihl und Penjdenfreundlic- 
feit voraus, widerfpricht alfo der Sdee de3 Wobhlwollens. Die erjten 
Anfange diefes fittlidjen Gebredjens lieqen in der febhlerhaften Er- 
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giehung der Rleinfinderjtube, in welcher mit der Neigung gu Necerei 
und Sdabernac die Schadenfreude und Spottlujt vom Herzen der 
Rinder Befig nimmt. Aud die Schulerziehung begiinjtigt durd er- 
niedrigende Behandlung der Zoglinge die Entwidlung verbaltenen 
Grimmes und geheimer Erbitterung, die fic) wahrend der Flegel- 
jabre in bewufter Utbertreibung der Febler der Mitmenfden und 
lieblofer Verjpottung Gebredlider, Schwadhlider und Rriippelhajter, 
furg in rober ,Sohnnecferei”, wie der VolfSmund jagt, augert. Ym 
fpateren Sugendalter ergeugt mitunter der die SiinglingSfeele ger- 
reifende Widerjtreit swijden Ydeal und Wirklidfeit jenen Grad der 
Perbitterung, der in hohnijder Lajterung alles Guten, Wabhren und 
Sdonen jeinen habliden Gipfelpunft erreidht. Bei Kindern, die der 
moral insanity verfallen find, beobachtet man 3utweilen hobnijdhes Be- 
tragen als hervorjtedenden Charafterzug. — Dem hohnijden Gemiite 
arbeitet die Erziehung am bejten dadurd entgegen, dak fie in Lehre 
und Beijpiel die jympathetijden Gefiihle betont, dem RindeSauge mit 
Bebharrlicdfeit das Ydeal chrijtlider Liebe vorhalt und menjdenfreund- 
liche Mildherzigfeit durch vorbildliden Wandel erjtrebenSwert madft. 
Hartnacdigem, heimtiicijdhem Hohnen gegeniiber ijt ftrenge 8udht voll- 
fommen beredjtigt. Yn den weitaus meijten Fallen werden nad 
unjerer Erfabrung hohnijde Kinder am rajdejten und fiderften da- 
durd) gebejjert, dag man fie den fiir die Entfaltung der fympathe- 
tijden Gefiihle ungiinitigen Samilienverhaltnijjen entreift und in 
eine Umgebung bringt, in der hohnijdes “Betragen alS untwiirdig 
verabjdeut, milde Beurteilung der Menjden und de3 menjdlichen 
Tuns geiibt und Gelegenheit, durd) Menjdenliebe fic) felbjt zu 
finden” (Serbart), geboten wird. — Den Hohn als Ergiehungs- 
mittel 3u verwerten, ijt ein hichit verderblides Unternehmen. ie- 
mal$ wird durd) ihn der Sittlidfeit Vorjdub geleijtet, immer da- 
gegen der Erbitterung, der Feindieligfeit, der Migadhtung aller 
gottliden und menjdliden Wutoritat und der Rachjudt der Weg 
gebabnt. (YW. Rein: CEngyflopadijcdhes GSandbucdh der Padagogit. 
$d. III, S. 733.) 

Spottfiidtige Naturen halten fic) gewohnlicd fiir feiner ver- 
anlagte Geijter, und fie jehen mit Sodjmut auf den polternden und 
{ehimpfenden Rollegen herab. Und dod) find fie nicht beffer als 
diefer. Shr Spott dient entweder auch al8 Bentil fiir ihre Un- 
geduld, oder er ift der Flaglide Ausdrud lieblojen und hodfahrenden 
Wefens. Der Spott ijt eine jcharfe und giftige Waffe, die viel emp- 
findlider fdjmer3t al8 da8 grobe Wort. Yn der Schule ift er iiber- 
dies eine ebenfo billige wie jdhmablide Waffe, da erjtenS nicht viel 
Geijt dazu gebort, einen Mtenfden 3u verfpotten, der noch nicht im 
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Vollbefig feiner intelleftuellen Rraijte fteht, und da ferner diefer 
Menjch den Angriffen de8 fpottenden Lehrers gegeniiber webhrlos ift. 
SedenfallS darf man fid) weder auf jeine Schimpf- nod) Spottjudt 
etwas einbilden; fie verraten beide einen befdamenden Tiefjtand 
fittlider Bildung. (Dr. Sermann Weimer: Der Weg zum Herzen 
deS Sdchiilers, S. 61.) 

Weil aber die Liebe nicht da8 Yhre judt, fo ijt fie aud lang- 
miitig und freundlic) und brit nidt in den unreinen Ton un- 
gebardigen Cifers aus, wenn die Sdhwade, die Tragheit und Gleid- 
giltigfeit de Soglings nidt jogleich leijten mill, was der Lehrer 
fordert und wiinjdt. CSelbjt durd den nod) ungebrodenen Cigen- 
finn und bodjen Willen de Schiilers apt fic) die Liebe nidt er- 
bittern, jondern nur um jo mebr auffordern, da Boje mit Gutem 
gu iberwinden, und jo bewabhrt fie den Lehrer vor den unreinen 
Wusbriidjen de$ unbheiligen Zornes perjonlider Gereigtheit und lehrt 
ihn dagegen den redjten und eindringliden Ton heiligen Zornes iiber 
die durd) das Vergehen de$ Zoglings dem Gefeke widerfahrene Ver- 
legung finden. Nod) weniger geht aus der Stimmung redter Liebe 
der unreine Ton verlegenden Hohnes und Spottes hervor. Der 
Spott erzeugt da, wo der Hohnende zu dem Verhdhnten in einem 
Wutoritatsverhaltnifje fteht, verhaltene Erbitterung gegen den Spot- 
ter, weldjem nicht erwidert werden darf, oder diefer hat eS fic) jelbit 
guguidreiben, wenn die mipbraudte Autoritat die wiinfdenSwerte 
Pietat nidt mehr findet, jondern aud) wohl einmal durd einen ge- 
waltiamen Wusbrud) de8 gereigten Soglings verlegt wird. Der Er- 
gieher, welder durd) fein eigenes vaterlid-liebevolles Verfahren aud) 
der Liebe jeiner Soglinge fic) verfidert alten fann, darf e3 im 
eingelnen falle, 3umal bei, reiferen Soglingen, wohl mwagen, dem 
Gitlen, Vorlauten, Anmagenden durd) einen treffenden Spott feine 
Schwade fiihlbar 3u maden und ibn in die Sdranfen der Be- 
fheidenheit guriicdgumeijfen, oder er mag eine Laderlidfeit mit 
leidjtem Scherg giidtigen, um zugleid) den Schiiler von eitler iibel- 
nehmerei gu entwohnen. Wann aber ein folder An8nahmefall wirk- 
lid) vorhanden ijt, d5a8 gu beurteilen, mug dem eignen Taft de3 
Ergiehers iiberlajjen bleiben, und alS Regel bleibt ftehen, dak der 
wabre Lehrton am wwenig{ten durd) Anwendung de8 gefahrliden 
MittelS de8 Spottes verunreinigt werden darf. Wud) jene ungliic- 
feligen, da8 Gefiihl de3 Boglings tief verlegenden und feine Tat- 
fraft niederdriidenden PBrophezeiungen, dak aus ihm dod) nie etwas 
RedteS werde u. dgl., ftdren die Reinheit de3 Lehrtons auf das 
groblidjte. Auch die ergiehende Liebe glaubet und hoffet alles, vor 
allem diefes, daB aud) in dem Unfabigiten und Berdorbenjten dod 
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nod) eine afer fei, an welder fie ibn fajjen fonne, um ibn mit 
Gottes Hilfe nod) 3u einem gefunden und braudbaren Gliede der 
Gejellidaft herangubilden. (Dr. RK. A. Schmid: Padagogijdes Sand- 
bud, I, S. 852.) 

Wir jehen aljo, liebe Rollegen, nahmbafte Padagogen wollen 
pon diejer Behandlungsweije nichts oder uur in Ausnahmefallen 
. etwas wiffen. Da wir nun aber alle aud) nod den alten Wdam 
an un8 haben, der diejen oder jenen 3u diefer Waffe reist, fo heift 
e8 auf der Hut fein, damit feiner von uns diejes Mtittel 3u feinem 
eigenen Schaden: antwendet. Lakt uns dabher ftets beten: 

Der Geift, den Gott vom Himmel gibt, 
Der leitet alles, was ihn liebt, 

Wuf wobhlgebahnten Wegen; 

Er fekt und ridtet unfern Fug, 

Dak er nidjt anders treten mug, 

WE wo man find’t den Segen. 


Er macht gefdhidt und riiftet aus 
Die Diener, die des HErren Haus 
Jn diefem Leben bauen; 
Gr jiert ihr Herz, Mund und Verftand, 
Lagt ihnen, twas un8 unbefannt, 
Bu unjerm Beften fdauen. 
Wm. Simon. 





Tree Study. 


(Sixth Year.) 





Make a list of all the trees in your neighborhood that you 
can identify at this season. Name those that you know when the 
leaves are on that you cannot be sure of now. Select a tree near 
your home or school for special observation. Name all the different 
parts you can see. You may not know the names of the parts. 
The main stem is called the trunk, or bole; the upper part, which 
is made up of the large branches, small branches, and the twigs, 
is the crown. The small branches and twigs are called the spray. 
Some ‘trees show a number of their large roots above the surface 
of the ground. Compare several different species of trees to de- 
termine whether the crowns differ in form. If you do not know 
the trees of your neighborhood, try to learn them. Look at each 
one carefully, and decide what the special features are that help 
you to know it. Note the shape, the method of branching, the size 
and position of twigs, and the color of trunks and branches. 

















Tree Study. 









STuDY oF TwIGs. 


Collect some twigs and bring them in for study. You can 
keep them fresh by placing them in jars of water. In removing 
twigs, be careful not to injure the trees. Use a knife or clipping- 
shears. Do not try to break them off. ‘Trees that have large buds 
are preferable for this study. 

Examine a twig, and name everything that you see on it. 
Where are the buds situated? How many different kinds do you 
find? Are any of the buds beginning to show signs of opening? 
What will the different kinds of buds produce? Solve this problem 
later by observation. 

What is the shape of the leaf-scar? Determine ‘whether or 
not there is a leaf-scar below every bud. Look very closely at one 
bud and describe it. What do you think is the use of the scales 
and downy coverings? How can you tell which part of the twig 
is this year’s growth? How‘many years old is the entire twig? 
What makes the ring-scars? : 

Make a comparative study of the twigs of three or four trees. 
How does the arrangement of the buds differ? The color? The 
shape? How many of the trees have opposite buds? How many 
alternate ? 

Compare the twigs of a number of different trees as to their 
length of growth in one season. Which grow slowly? which 
rapidly ? 

In what other way does a tree grow besides lengthening its 
branches? ‘To answer this question you should have some cross- 
sections of twigs and branches. If some people in the neighbor- 
hood are pruning their trees, make some sections of different size 
branches. The sections should be sawed straight, and should be 
an inch or two in length. If some one should cut down a tree, 
get a few large sections. These may be kept in the schoolroom 
for years. 

Besides these make some sections of a one-, two-, and three- 
year-old twig. Willow or poplar are good for this study. Examine 
the one-year section first. How many distinct structures do you 
find? The thin, outside layer of skin or bark is the epidermis, 
the greenish layer next to that is the cortex, or inner bark. Next 
to this is the layer of wood and in the center the soft pith. Peel 
the bark from some of the fresh twigs. How does the wood under- 
neath it look? Rub your finger over it. How does it feel? 
Examine the inside of bark that you took off in the same way. 
Compare the two- and three-year-old sections with the one- 
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year-old, noting differences. How do the oldest sections that you 
have differ from the younger ones? What do the rings tell? What 
indications are there that the tree grew faster some years than 
others? How does the bark on the young stems differ from that 
on the older branches or the trunk? Why is the older bark so 
rough, while the young twigs are smooth? Examine a number of 
twigs and branches of varying ages to see if you can solve this 
problem for yourself. 


_ Facts. — How Trees Grow.* 

The bud at the end of the twig is called the terminal bud, 
those on the sides are lateral. If you watch the opening of the 
buds, you will find that usually the large ones produce flowers; so 
we call them flower-buds. The small ones are leaf-buds. The twig 
lengthens by the development of the terminal leaf-bud. When the 
bud opens and the scales drop off, the ring-scars are left, thus 
marking the beginning of the year’s growth. The lateral leaf- 
buds produce new side-twigs, which develop into branches. The 
scales and other coverings keep the buds from drying out too much 
during the winter. 

The growth of a tree is not limited to the making of new 
twigs and the lengthening of the old ones. From your study of 
the cross-section you know that there is a growth in thickness. 
Each ring of wood usually shows a year’s growth. The growth 
takes place at the sticky layer that you found between the bark and 
the wood. This is known as the cambium. Here not only does 
a new layer of wood grow each year, but a new layer of bark also. 

Now the outer layer of bark and wood stems does not grow, 
and when new layers of bark grow on the inside, the outside has 
to stretch. After a time it can stretch no more and then it cracks. 
If you looked at branches of different ages, you saw how the cracks 
grew deeper and more numerous year by year, until finally these 
are the deep fissures that you find in the oldest part of the tree. 

Do you know any trees whose bark on the trunk remains 
smooth until the tree is quite old? Can you see what must be true 
of the growth when this is the case? The bark and the wood 
grow at about the same rate for a number of years. The wild 
cherry is a good example of this. For a long time the trunk is 
as smooth as the branches; then, little by little, this bark cracks 
and scales, making quite a rough surface when the tree is old. 


* The Christian teacher must teach the children that God has wonder- 
fully created all things. 
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If you have a section of a large tree, you can probably see 
a distinct difference between the wood at the center and that 
toward the outside. The inside portion is called heart-wood; the 
outside, sap-wood. The heart-wood, after a number of years, be- 
comes dry and hard. It is really dead, but it still helps to sup- 
port and strengthen. the tree. However, trees may live a number 

_of years with much of the heart-wood decayed. You have no doubt 
seen living trees that were quite hollow. 





Tue Foop or TREEs. 


Since trees grow, they must have food. If you bore a small 
hole in a maple-tree in the early spring, or break the tip off 
a branch, sap runs out. If you taste this sap, you find that it is 
sweet. Where did it get the sugar that is in it? The sugar was 
stored in the form of starch in the tree during the winter. But 
it was manufactured by the leaves the summer before. You may 
think of the leaves of trees as factories that make food for the 
entire tree. Some day when you study botany, you will know how 
they do this. Now you must be satisfied to know that the roots 
take in water and some minerals from the soil, which travel upward 
through the stem to the leaves. The leaves themselves take a gas, 
carbon dioxide, from the air, and with these raw materials, all day 
long in the sunlight during the spring and summer, they manu- 
facture food. Some of this is used for growth during the summer, 
but much of it accumulates in the twigs, stems, and roots, and is 
used for the new growth in the spring. 


Our NativE Woops AND ForREsTRY. 


If possible, visit a native woodland. . Stand under the trees 
and look up. To what extent do the crowns cover the overhead 
space? How many different kinds of trees do you find? Which 
are largest? Which medium in size? Note the saplings, trees 
from four to ten or even fifteen feet in height. Are they the same 
kind as the largest or the medium-size trees? How numerous are 
the seedlings, young trees not more than three feet high? What 
shrubs do you find growing under the trees? What wild flowers? 
Examine any open spaces. Note what plants are growing there 
that are not found in the dense woods. 

What is the condition of fallen logs or old stumps? Look 
for branches that have recently fallen. Examine the spots on the 
trees from which they have dropped. If these trees were used for 
lumber, these branch scars would appear as knots in the boards. 
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Science Work for Scholars. 


What use.is made of wooded regions in your locality? How 
many are pastured? Do the stock injure the trees in any way? 
How many are kept as wood lots by the owners? What different 
wood products may a wood lot, well cared for, produce? To what 
extent are the woods in your part of the State disappearing? Are 
there any tracts in your country that have been set apart for the 
use of the public? What do ‘you think of the plan of having 
a few areas of our native woods in every county preserved for all 
time for the people? They could be used as recreation grounds 
for the community, but, better than that, for study purposes by 
all the schools. 

We usually call small areas of trees, woods or woodlands; 
but the large tracts, which are used for lumbering purposes, are 
forests. Lumbermen classify the forests as hard wood and soft 
wood. Hard-wood forests comprise the broad-leafed trees, as wal- 
nut, oak, birch, and mahogany. Soft-wood forests are the cone- 
bearing trees, such as pines, cedars, and spruces. Your geography 
will tell you where these various forests are found. 

Forests have many enemies, such as fires, insects, fungous 
diseases, and bad methods of lumbering. Much attention has been 
given during recent years to the better management and care of 
our forests. This is known as forestry. The forestry branch of 
the United States Department of Agriculture looks after the con- 
servation of the forests, so that they may be kept productive for 
years to come. They try to prevent fires, to combat insect pests, 
and to introduce the best methods of lumbering. They are also 
attempting to raise timber crops in treeless regions of the West. 
The School News and Practical Educator. 





Science Work for Scholars. 





Seeds need warmth in order that they may sprout well and 
quickly. 

Experiment: Place grains of corn or wheat in two vessels of 
soil of the same kind. Place one vessel where it will keep mod- 
erately warm and the other in a cool spot, as on cellar or basement 
floor. Keep the soil in both vessels moist. Note results. 

Experiment: Sprout seeds in two saucers: Set one in a warm, 
sunny, or light, airy spot. Place the other in a plate which has 
half an inch or so of water in the bottom of it and set a bowl 
over the saucer. Don’t touch the bowl for a week, but keep 
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Science Work for Scholars. 


a little water in the plate. Compare the plants in the two saucers 
at the end of a week. ’ ; 

We have now shown that plants need moisture, warmth, light, 
and air. ‘They also need a good soil, a soil that contains food 
for them. 

Experiment {Home work): Plant corn or wheat in rich earth 
and in sand. That planted in the*rich earth will grow faster and 
be better colored. If allowed to mature, it will produce more on 
the same number of stalks. 

How does the food reach all parts of the plant? The water 
that flows up carries it. 

Experiment: Place in water, colored with red ink, a tender, 
green-stemmed plant, cut off just above the roots. The stem will 
change color as the red coloring matter of the ink is carried up 
by the water. (It will be well if the teacher use an ink tablet 
with which to color the water. Let the children see that it is 
hard—a mineral substance—and if scraped, furnishes a fine 
powder, something like chalk dust.) 

Experiment: Place in red ink sprigs bearing white flowers. 
Watch the flowers change color. 

The matter borne along by the water is carried to the leaves 
where it is digested. It then goes to make wood, bark, fruit, 
flowers, ete. 

Buns. 

Clesely wrapped in the scaly coverings called buds, the leaves 
_and blossoms of next summer lie nestled. 

Have children gather twigs from different kinds of trees and 
shrubs, and notice how the buds on these twigs are placed. 

Some buds are in pairs, opposite, and some are single, alternate. 

Some twigs have a bud or buds on the end — terminal. 

Some of these’ buds contain leaves, some blossoms, and 
some both. 

Experiment: Put twigs of different kinds in water and place 
them where they will keep warm. Renew the water every day or 
two. Notice how the buds grow. 

Find twigs from different kinds of trees that have buds ar- 
ranged in the same way and make lists. 

Compare buds of maple and lilac, maple and elm, elm and 
chestnut or butternut. 

The bud covering is hard and closely packed, to keep rain and 
snow and cold from tender leaves and flowers beneath. 

Some buds are covered with a gluey substance. Why? Some 
have a soft lining. Why?— The Western Teacher. 
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Supplementary Material for Teaching Geography 
in Elementary Schools.* 


By J. W. Husparb, of Normal School, Worcester, Mass. 





Descriptions in text-books on geography are so brief and so 
lacking in detail that the subject needs enrichment by much sup- 
plementary study. Geography may be viewed from many angles. 
It may be interpreted by the study of various kinds of maps — 
political, physical,’and relief. The distribution of cities, products, 
races, industries, transportation lines, climate, and surface features 
may be expressed by the pupil through the outline map. Books 
of travel, geographical readers, and an unlimited wealth of illustra- 
tions available everywhere give broad views of life in all parts of 
the world. 


Many teachers and schools would avail themselves of material 
that will give form and life to the skeleton of the text if they knew 
what to select for different grades, and Where it can be obtained. 
To furnish such information is the purpose of this paper. No 
claim is made that the lists given are complete, or even that the 
items mentioned are the best of their kind; they have been se- 
lected merely as valuable sources, that have been used and tested 
in this school. 


A teacher ought to be provided with enough duplicate sets of 
books to give all pupils a chance to use them. 


Graves III anp IV. 


Geographical Nature Studies, by Frank O. Payne. 25 cts. 


Little studies in climate such as “The air,” “Where the rain 
comes from,” “The seasons.” Other topics are, “Stream systems,” 
“Water in the ground,” “Pools, ponds, and lakes.” Leading occu- 
pations are also treated. Supplementary questions for the pupil 
to answer and suggestions to the teacher make this little book very 
valuable. 


* The following valuable list of geography supplementary reading, 
geography helps and devices is taken from the January number of the 
Journal of Geography. If used with proper discrimination, these helps 
may serve to make the geography lesson highly instructive and inter- 
esting. Our Concordia Publishing House will be glad to supply the books 
to any of our teachers at the prices quoted. 

18 
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The Four Wonders, by Elnora E. Shillig. 50 cts. 

Tells about the production of cotton, wool, linen, and silk. 
The many illustrations are very fine, and the style is well adapted 
to third-grade children. 


Eskimo Stories, by Mary E. Smith. 40 cts. 

Simple and well illustrated. This book describes all features 
of Eskimo life from a child’s point of view. The pictures of 
games, house, food, clothing, and weapons appeal to children. 


Children of the Palm Lands, by Alice E. Allen. 50 cts. 
A simple account of the hot-belt products, including bananas, 
spices, tea, coffee, chocolate, and dates. 


Big People and Little People of Other Lands, by Edward R. Shaw. 
30 cts. 

Very pleasing descriptions of interesting people in India, 
Japan, the Philippines, Africa, Russia, Holland, and Arabia. The 
many illustrations are excellent. 

Seven Little Sisters, by Jane Andrews. 50 cts. 

These simple stories of extreme types of customs and environ- 

ment introduce children to the life of people in the world at large. 


Grapes V anp VI. 
Bud and Bamboo, by John S. Thompson. 30 ets. 

In this story a boy and his sister visit China and see games, 
pets, a school, a silk farm, a rice field, a pagoda, examinations, 
a New Year’s festival, and a funeral. 

Children of Japan, by C. Campbell Brown. 60 cts. 

Describes Japanese children in their homes and at school: 
their games, festivals, and superstitions. The same author has 
written other volumes about the children of India, Africa, Arabia, 
China, Egypt, Ceylon, Persia, and Borneo. 

Peeps at Many Lands, by John Finnemore. Each 55 cts. 

The complete series consists of about thirty volumes covering 
nearly the whole world. Hach book contains twelve full-page illus- 

trations in color. 

Northern Europe. 30 cts. 

Describes “A Russian village,” “Scenes in Belgium,” “A glimpse 
of Switzerland,” “A Holland dairy,” and other places. 

Around the World, Book Four, by Clarence F. Carroll. 54 cts. 
Descriptions of the United States. 
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GrapDeEs VII anp VIII. 


Carpenter’s Geographical Readers, by Frank G. Carpenter. North 
America, South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia 
and the Islands of the Sea. Each 60 cts.; Europe, 70 cts. 


Many geographical readers, like our text-books, are so meager 
and condensed that they make very little impression upon the 
pupil; but this standard series of readers gives full descriptions 
of every phase of life in the countries included. Excellent maps 
enable the pupil to follow the route which the journeys describe. 


Type Studies from United States Geography, by Charles A. McMurry. 
50 cts. 


Full and rich descriptions. The author suggests that these 
type studies may be run parallel with the regular lessons to enrich 
special and important topics. The book has chapters entitled, 
“The Hudson River,” “Cod-fisheries,” “Lake Superior,” “A cattle 
ranch,” “A trip on the lower Mississippi,” “An orange grove in 
Florida.” 


Representative Cities of the United States, by Caroline W. Hotch- 
kiss. 60 cts. 


The cities selected represent great centers of industry and life. 
Just enough history of the city is given to explain how it is a re- 
sponse to its physical and economic environment. These descrip- 
tions are not travel-sketches, but are geographical studies by an 
experienced teacher, who visited and studied every city which she 
describes. In connection with each city suggestions are given for 
additional investigation. 


Readers on Commerce and Industry, by Frank G. Carpenter. How 
the World is Fed. How the World is Housed. How the 
World is Clothed. Each 60 cts. 


The children are taken on tours to the great food-centers of 
the earth, to the factories, the farms, the forests, and the seas. 
The journeys describe localities, trade-routes, transportation, and 
commerce. 


Industrial Studies — United States, by Nellie B. Allen. 65 cts. 
Industrial Studies — Europe, by the same author. 80 cts. 


The suggestions, at the end of each chapter, for further study 
are a valuable feature. 
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TEACHERS’ REFERENCE Books. 
The World’s Commercial Products, by W. G. Freeman and 
S. E. Chandler. $3.50. 

This is an expensive book, but it is well worth the money to 
any school. Its great attraction in addition to its completeness is 
its twelve beautiful colored plates and its very large number of 
splendid full-page pictures made from actual photographs. 


The World Almanac and Encyclopedia (annual), New York World, 
New York City. 35 cts. 
Industrial and Commercial Geography, by J. Russell Smith. $4.00. 
This is a superb work, very complete, covering the whole field, 
and having many fine illustrations, maps, and diagrams. 


From Trail to Railway, by Albert P. Brigham. 50 cts. 
The author has given a historical account of the great trans- 
portation lines which cross the Appalachian Mountains; shows 
how surface features have determined routes of travel. 
Geographical Influences in American History, by Albert P. Brig- 
ham. $1.25. 

Points out how American history has been influenced by 
geography. 

The Teaching of Geography in Elementary Schools, by Richard E. 
Dodge and Clara B. Kirchway. 75 cts. 

This is one of the best books that have recently appeared, and 
ought to be read by every teacher of geography in the elementary 
schools, in order to get the latest views on the teaching of this 
subject. Extensive references for further reading are given at 
the end of each chapter. 

Principles and Methods of Teaching Geography, by Frederick L. 
Holtz. 90 cts. 

This is one of the late books on the subject. 

Mathematical Geography, by Willis E. Johnson. $1.00. 

A very valuable reference on any topic in mathematical geog- 
raphy. The explanations are unusually clear, and free from tech- 
nical language. 

EQUIPMENT FOR GRAPHIC EXPRESSION. 
Outline Maps. 

a) United States: — 

Station Base Maps, Form E. 7X10 in. Per 100, 15 cts. 
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Washington Base Maps, Form C. 16X18 in. Per 100, 60 cts. 

These are blank weather maps, which show the boundaries of 
States and the location of all cities having weather observation 
stations. Their low price makes them available for very general 
use. Send coin or money order to Chief of Weather Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


b) Continents of the world: — 
Desk Maps, 8X10 in. Per 100, 50 cts. 


The simplicity and lack of too much detail make these maps 
especially valuable. 


c) Countries of Europe and North America : — 
Desk Maps, 8X10 in. Per 100, 50 cts. 


d) Wall Outline Maps of the Continents; European Coun- 
tries, and Groups of the United States. 3244 in. Each 20 cts. 


Coast lines, rivers, boundaries of States, and lines of longitude 
and latitude are printed on heavy manila paper. In case school 
officials will not furnish enough ordinary wall maps, the teacher 
can use these to locate the necesssary data. 


United States Puzzle Map. 
Published by J. L. Hammett Co., 250 Devonshire St., Boston, 
Mass. A printed paper map, mounted on wood, is cut on State 


lines. Size, 1220 in. Children learn the name and shape of 
the States by fitting them together. 


Colored Crayons. 


“Crayola.” Per dozen boxes, 72 cts. Indispensable for tinting 
maps to show surface elevations, climatic regions, products, political 
divisions, and many other features. 


Hectograph. 

Material — Shallow galvanized pan, 5g inch deep. Three 
ounces of best star or jello glue. One pound of glycerine. 

Break the glue into small bits, put them into an earthen dish, 
and pour in just enough water to cover the glue. Let it stand 
twelve hours, then place the dish in another vessel of boiling 
water. When the glue is dissolved, add the glycerine. After it 
has boiled twenty minutes, add six drops of oil of cloves or car- 
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bolic acid, and pour it into the pan gently and slowly to avoid 
forming bubbles. Before using for the first time, wipe the surface 
with a damp cloth, let it become nearly dry, then lay the “original 
copy” face down on the surface of the gelatin, rub smoothly into 
contact, let it stand five minutes, carefully remove it, and at once 
take the desired number of copies. 

A printed outline map may be traced with hectograph ink or 
copying pencil to make the “original copy.” 

If the hectograph proves to be too soft or sticky, melt, return 
to the dish, and boil it ten or fifteen minutes longer, add oil of 
cloves, and pour back into the pan; when it cools, try it again. 

Twenty-four hours after taking off a set of copies, the hecto- 
graph may be used again without washing; but if it is to be 
used a second time immediately, it should be gently washed with 
a sponge and water. The glue and glycerine may be purchased 
at a paint store. 

ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL. 


Pictures. — The teacher and pupils should constantly be on 
the lookout for large, clear illustrations in magazines and adver- 
tisements. The pictures may be cut out and mounted on heavy 
manila paper or cardboard of uniform size. 

Many industrial concerns issue publications and exhibits which 
illustrate the raw material and processes of producing their com- 
modity. In many instances valuable information is given about 
the country from which they obtain their supplies. Except in 
a few cases this material is sent to schools upon the payment of 
express charges, though that is not always required. 


Descriptive literature and exhibits of industries. — Advertise- 
ments in the form of booklets and folders, giving interesting de- 
scriptions and beautiful illustrations, may be obtained without cost 
from railroads and steamship lines, chambers of commerce, and 


real estate brokers. For a large list of such material and the 
places where it can be obtained see the Journal of Geography, 


January, 1914, and January, 1915. Published by R. H. Whitbeck, 
Madison, Wis. The January, 1915, issue includes 500 titles and 
a list of 50 educational exhibits obtainable free or at small cost. 
This number of the magazine is still available; 15 cents. 
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Die Schulordnung fiir Ruffife-Polen. 
Die Schulverordnuung fiir Ruffijdh-Polen.*) 


Sm ,,Sculverordnungsblatt fiir Bolen“ (Verlag der Deutjden 
Staat3druderei in Warjdjau) find in Mr. 1 und 2 die neuen Schul- 
verordnungen bom 24. Mugujt, 17. September und 29. Oftober 1915 
veroffentlidjt, durd) die da8 dortige Schulwejen nad) deutidem, refp. 
preugijdem Mtujter geregelt morgen ijt. 

Die Griimdung neuer Sdulen ijt nach diejen Verordnungen in ° 
die Hand de$ Rreisdhef$ (unjerm Landrat entjprecdjend) gelegt worden, 
ebenjo die Anftellung der Lehrer. ede Vol€sicule erhalt einen 
Schulvorjtand, der die auberen BVerhaltniffe (Snitandjegung und 
Unterhaltung der Schulgebaude ujw.) gu iiberwaden hat. Die Mit- 
glieder diejer Schulvorjtande ernennt der Rreisdhef, dem aud) die 
Bejtatiqung oder Wnderung der Befdliiffe derjelben obliegt. 

Die Lajten fiir die Schulunterhaltung haben die politijden Ge- 
meinden 3u tragen. iir die Vol€Sichulen, nicht aber fiir die hiheren 
Sdulen, wird die Forderung aufgejtellt, daR die Nonfeffionalitat 
moglicjt beriicffidtigt werden jfoll. Da in Rujfijch-Polen die Ron- 
feffionalitat mit den einheimijden Nationalitaten identijcd ijt, jo be- 
deutet die Nonfeffionsidule nichts anderes als die Nationalitats{dule. 
Dadurd foll die Verjdmelzung der Mationalitaten verhindert werden. 
Hieraus erflart fic) auch die Verjchiedenheit der Unterricdtsiprace. 
Diefje ijt fiir die deutiden und jiidijdhen Schulen Deutich, fiir die 
polnijden Schulen dagegen Polnijd. Wus dieferr Grund wird aud 
von den nad) Bolen entjandten preupijcdhen Schulaufficdtsbeamten die 
Beherrjdung der polnijden Sprache gefordert. Die rujfijdhe Sprache 
ijt al$ Unterrichts- und Amtsiprade vollitandig auSgeidaltet worden 
und damit zugleich auch der rujfifdhe Einflug. Uber die inneren Gin- 
ridtungen der Volfsidulen find folgende Vejtimmungen mabgebend. 
Sn den einflafjigen Schulen darf die Sahl der Kinder in der Regel 
nicht iiber 50 fteigen. Wird dieje Sahl iiberjchritten, fo foll die Er- 
ridjtung einer weiteren Rlajje in Musficht qenommen werden. (Sn 
PRreuken betragt diefe Mormalzahl nach den ,,Wgemeinen Bejtim- 
mungen” vom 15. 10. 1872 nod) immer 80.) Salbtegsidulen, wie 
wir fie in Preugken haben, wenn die Bahl 80 iiberjdritten wird, die 
Anftellung eines gweiten Lehrer$ aber nicht angangig ijt, werden in 
der Schulordnung fiir Ruffijdh-Polen nicht angeordnet. Steigt die 
abl der’ Sdhiiler itber 100 (in Preugen iiber 120), fo ijt die Errid- 
tung einer dreiflaffigen Schule angujtreben. Bei qroperer Schiiler- 


*) Diefer Auffak ift uns von Herrn Lehrer Louis Wifkbed in Milwaufee zur 
Verdffentlidung im ,Schulblatt” zugejandt worden. — M. L. 
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abl fonnen nad) Ptapgabe der Verhaltnijje Sdulen mit vier bis feds 
auffteigenden Rlaffen erridtet werden. Yn Orten, in denen gefon- 
derte ein- und giweiflajjige Schulen bejtehen, fann durd) Vereinigung 
derjelben eine mehrflajfige Schule herbeigefiihrt werden. Bon der 
Eimridtung fieben- und adtflafjiger Schuljyjteme hat man einjiweilen 
nod Abjtand genommen. 

Die verbindliden Unterridtsgegenftande find: Religion, Sprade 
(Spredjen, Lefen und Sdhreiben), Rechnen mit Raumlehre, Gefdhicte, 
Geographic, Naturfunde, Seiden, Gejang, Turnen und fiir die 
Madden Handarbeiten. Bn den ,,Sprachftunden” wird auf der Unter- 
jtufe der Unterricht ausjdlieblic) in der geltenden AXmt8- und Unter- 
ridjtSjprade erteilt (Deutjd) oder Polnijch); auf der Mtittel- und 
Oberjtufe wird die Halfte diefer Stunden dazu benugt, die Kinder im 
Gebraud) der andern Sprade gu befahigen, da8 heift, in den deutfdhen 
Schulen im Gebraud der polnijchen und in den polnijden Sdhulen 
in dem der deutjden Sprade. Wuf diefe Weije hat man e3 fehr gut 
bermieden, den eingefeffenen Bolen Anlak zur Ungufriedenheit 3u 
geben. Wabhrend von ihnen verlangt wird, dak ibre Rinder die 
deutide Sprade erlernen, find umgefehrt die Deutidhen verpflictet, 
ihre Kinder gur Erlernung der polnifdhen Sprade angubalten. Durch 
dieje Einridtung wird die Bevdlferung Polens sweifpracig gemadt, 
nad) meiner Meinung eine gliiclide und vorbildlicde Lojung der 
Spradenfrage. 

wit Den Schulverordnungen find fiir die eingelnen Schulqat- 
tungen aud) Xormaljtundenplane entworfen worden. Darin ijt 3. B. 
fiir die ein- und aweiflajfigen Sdhulen die ungeteilte UnterridtSzeit 
fejtgelegt. Wenn man bedenft, daz fich diefe Xrten von Schulen 
meijtens nur auf dem Lande finden merden, dak die dortige Land- 
bevolferung jeit flanger Zeit jid) daran gewodbhnt bat, ihre Rinder in 
> der Landwirtidhatt mitzubefchaftigen, fo ijt die Einfiihrung der un- 
geteilten UnterricdtSzeit al8 ein gliicflices Rompromif 3wifden den 
Snterefjen der Schule und denen der Bevolferung 3u begriiken. CEin- 
mal wird dafiir gejorgt, dak die Kinder in ihrer Unterridtszeit nicht 
bejchranft werden, jodann ijt aber durch Befdhranfung ihrer Befchafti- 
gung auf den Nacdmittag jeder Ausbeutung findlider Wrbeitsfraft 
porgebeugt. Und nod) ein dritter Vorteil ijt dadurd evreidt. Bei 
der zerftreuten Lage der eingelnen Gebhofte find die Schulwege fiir 
piele Rinder manchmal recht weit. Durd die ungeteilte Unterridts- 
zeit wird erreidt, dak dieje Kinder den weiten Weg nur einmal am 
Tage guriiczulegen brauden. Gir die drei- und mebhrFlaffigen 
Schulen ift die Unterridtszeit auf vormittags von 8 bis 12 Uhr und 
nadjmittags von 2 bi8 4 Ubr feftgefebt. MWuf die legten awet Stunden 
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am Bor- und Nadhmittag find die geijtig weniger anjtrengenden Facer 
gelegt. Sede Abanderung diejer Normaljtundenplane bedarf der 
Genehmigung durd) die Schulauffidtsbehorde. 

Wenn man die eingelnen Vejtimmungen genauer priift, merft 
man febr bald heraus, daR jowobhl die preugijden A Xgemeinen Be- 
jtimmungen” vom 15. Oftober 1872 als auch da8 ,,Gefeg betreffend 
die Unterhaltung der offentlicjen Vol€sjchulen in Breuken” vom 
28. uli 1906 im wejentliden al$ Borbilder bet dem Erlak diefer 
Schulverordnungen fiir Ruffijdh-Polen gedient haben. Yn mandjen 
Punkten, pon denen id) einige bereits andeutete, jind fie foqar in fort- 
jhrittlicdem Sinne iiber ihre Vorbilder hinausgegangen. Gie werden 
fier fiir da8 eroberte Land von grokem Segen fein und dazu bei- 
tragen, die wirt\dhaftlice und fulturelle Angliederung desjelben an 
das Deutidhe Reich wirfjam vorzubereiten und 3u erleichtern. 


Sdulinjpeftor Dr. Shepp (Berlin). 


OO +O ee 


Die Ranjas-Dijtrifts-Lehrerfonjerens 


hielt ihre erjte Sigung ab vom 27. bis gum 29. Suni in Topefa, 
Ranj. Mit Gejfang und Gebet wurde fie unter dem Vorfit Kollege 
NickelS erdffnet. Yn der ErdffnungSrede betonte er, dak endlid ver- 
wirklidt worden fei, was viele Rollegen jdon jahrelang erhofft und 
erjehnt batten — die Diftriftsfonferen3. — Folgende Arbeiten wur- 
den geliefert: SPraftijde: Ratecheje itber Fr. 1—4: W. Nickel. 
Viblifde Gefdhicte vom PBharijaer und Zollner: J. H. H. Mever. 
Theoretifdhe: ,,Notwendigfeit der Ronferenzen. Winke und Rat- 
{ehlage fiir diefelben”: L&. Meyer. ,Hausbefude deS Lehrers’: 
§. €. Albrecht. ,Das Erzahlen, eine {chwere, aber notwendige 
Runjt": W. H. Steinfamp. ,,Aufmerfjamfeit in der Schule: 1. Wich- 
tigfeit; 2. mie 3u ertweden; 3. wie rege 3u bhalten”: Mt. Liiders. 
Naddem die Arbeiten eingehend bejprodjen worden waren, befannte 
fic) die Ronfereng 3u denfelben und nahm fie mit Dank an. 

Die Beamten der Ronferenz, auf drei Sabre erwablt, find: 
Vorfiger: W. Niel; Sefretar: W. H. Steinfamp; Raffierer: 
S. $. H. Mever; Komitee fiir Arbeiten: die Rollegen Aug. Rrenfe, 
%. S. H. Meyer, W. H. Steinfamp. 

Die nadjte Ronferengz verjammelt fich, jo Gott will, in der [egten 
BWode im Yuni 1917 in Sylvan Grove, Rani. 

W. H Steinfamp, Sefretar. 















Vermijfdtes. 


Vermifdtes. 





Chrlidy Farbe beFannt. Die offentlidjen Schulen von Grof- 
New Yor, die bisher durd) Nummern bezeidnet wurden, haben jekt 
Namen befommen. €E8 ijt gang redt, daR diejen Ynftituten nicht 
Ramen wie 3. B. St. James’s, St. Peter’s oder St. Paul’s beigelegt 
wurden, fondern vielmebhr jolde wie Lincoln oder Wajhington. Wud 
fol nicht beanjtandet werden, dap etlidje diefer amerifanifden Er- 
gziehungsanjtalten nad) englijden Univerfitaten wie Cambridge und 
Orford benannt wurden, obgleid) e8 in Europa aud) nod). andere 
Univerfitaten gibt, die ebenfo beriihmt find wie die genannten. Uber 
gegen einS modjten wir protejtieren, dak namic) einer diefer. Ele- 
mentarfdulen der Name Dariwins, de3 Vaters der Evolutionstheorie, 
beigelegt wurde. Diefe Schule befindet fic) in dem Borough of 
Queens, und mande unferer lutherijden Chrijten mogen gendtigt 
jein, ihre Minder dorthin 3u fenden. Was hat denn der Mame mit 
der Schule felbjt 3u tun? werden mande fragen. Jn diefem Halle 
gar viel. Wird ein Schulgebaude Roojevelt oder Wiljon genannt, 
fo ehrt man eben da8 Amt, das dieje Manner befleidet haben, oder 
man ebrt ihre Tatigfett auf dem Felde der Politif. Gebraudt man 
aber den Namen Dariwin, fo ijt da8 ein sffentlides VBekenntnis, dap 
man deffen Theorie gutheigt, jie vertritt. Der Darwinismus lebrt, 
daB die Heilige Schrift ein Fabelbud fei, dak nicht Gott die Welt 
erjcdaffen habe, fie erbalte und trage, jondern daR fic alles in 
Millionen von Yabhren aus jich jelbit entwidelt habe. Cine Stuje in 
diejem Entiwiclungsprozeh ijt die befannte Theorie, dak der Mtenjd) 
vom Wffen abjtamme. Der Darwinismus fteht auf gleidher Stufe 
mit dem Wtheismus. Diefer leugnet den lebendigen Gott, jener 
macht ibn iiberfliijjig. Das Komitee in dem Borough- of Queens, 
das einer ihrer Schulen den Namen Darwin beilegt, verdient. in 
einem getvifjen Sinne Kredit, weil e§ ehrlid) arbe befennt. Was 
wiirden wir wobl jagen, wenn einer der Schulen der Name Papit 
Leos XIII. beigelegt worden ware? Der Mame iiber dem Portal 
jener Schule ijt eine ernjte Mahnung an alle Chrijten. Die Vater 
unjerer Synode find feinergeit ausgewandert, damit ihnen und ihren 
Rindern der reine Glaube erhalten bleibe. Wir brauchen, gottlob, 
3u diejem Swede nicht auszuwandern. Yn diefem gefeqneten Lande 
der Freiheit ijt uns ein Weg offen gelajjen, da8 Erbe unferer Vater 
3u bewabren. Wir diirfen unjere Kinder jelbjt in Hoheren und 
niederen Sdhulen unterridten und ergiehen laffen. Lakt uns dies 
herrlidhe Vorredht nidt um ein Linjengeridt drangeben! aft uns 
unfere Wnftalten fo mit Schiilern fiillen, daB wir den Raum ver- 
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doppeln miiffen! Und mwas ebenjo midtig ijt, laBt uns allerorten 
Gemeindefdhulen griinden, wo unjere Kinder jdon von flein auf in 
dem unterridjtet terden, was allein fie retten und ewig felig 
maden fann! (Gemb!.) 

The General Education Board of New York City announces 
that it is about to complete a study of the public school system 
inaugurated at Gary, Ind. ‘The purpose is that a full and authori- 
tative account of this interesting experiment in public education 
may be available for study and use throughout the country. The 
Board has employed a staff of educational experts, who have already 
devoted five months to a first-hand study of the purposes, methods, 
and costs of the system at Gary, and the results actually achieved 
there. This work was undertaken at the invitation of the school 
board of Gary. The results will be embodied in a comprehensive 
volume to be issuel by the Board. Abraham Flexner, of the 
General Education Board, is directing the study, assisted by 
Dr. Frank P. Bachman, formerly Associate Superintendent of 
Schools in Cleveland, O., who has been on the ground continuously. 
Specialists are dealing with particular fields. — In addition to the 
work at Gary and for the purpose of studying the school possi- 
bilities of the unusually gifted child, the General Education Board 
has made an appropriation to Prof. Guy M. Whipple, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Up to this time much special study has been 
devoted to improving the education of defective children, but com- 
paratively little attention has been devoted to a systematic and 
thorough study of the talented child. Prof. Whipple will endeavor 
to find out how early in their school life gifted children can be 
spotted, and how much school time and energy they can economize, 
as well as how much additional training and mental equipment 
they can obtain during their school-years.— The Board has also 
authorized a study of the Junior High School, which is being 
widely experimented with in different sections of the country. As 
ordinarily conceived, the Junior High School takes over grades 
seven and eight of the elementary school and the first year of the 
High School, reorganizing them so as to bridge the gap between 
elementary and high schools. The Junior High School also en- 
deavors to recognize individual differences more adequately than 
the elementary school has done. The topic was debated very 
earnestly at this year’s meetings of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and it is extremely important that a critical study on the 
ground should be made of the curriculum, methods of teaching, 
organization, and results thus far obtained in the Junior High 
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Schools now in operation at various points. The study will be 


made by Prof. Thomas H. Briggs, of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, who will devote at least six months to visiting these 
institutions. Prof. Briggs will prepare a volume on the subject, 
which will be published and widely distributed by the General 
Education Board. 
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Trojtbriinulein am Kranfenbett. Von Fr. J. Selle, Pajtor der 
Ev.-Luth. Gemeinde 3u Shawano, Wis. Concordia Publish- 
ing House, St. Louis, Mo. 1916. Preis: 55 Cts. 


Dies Viidlein ijt 109 Seiten ftarf in der Groge von 4% X7 Boll. 
Demgemap ijt e3 ein fehr bequemes Format fiir die Moctafde. C3 enthalt 
Vetradhtungen, Vibelverfe, Gebete und etn Formular fiir Kranfenfommunion. 

W. C.K. 


Synodalberidt des Oregon- und Wafhington-Diftrifts der Deutfdjen 
Ev.-Luth. Synode von Mijjouri, Ohio u. a. St. 1915. Con- 
cordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. Srei8: 10 Gts. 


Das Thema der Lehrverhandlungen lautet: ,3Cfus Chrijtus, unfer 
Heiland, nach Soh. 1.“ Der Referent fiihrte das Beugnis Yohannis des 
Evangeliften bon SCju Chrifto, unferm Heiland, aus, wie es BV. 1—18 an- 
gegeben ijt, und gwar B.1—4 bon der Gottheit Chrifti; B.5—13 von 
feiner Aufnahme. Die weiteren Punfie: Yohanni de3 Cvangeliften Beug- 
nis von Chrifti Menfehwerdung, BV. 14—18, fowie das Beugni Yohannis 
des Taufers, V. 19-—34, und Chrifti und feiner Yiinger Beugni3, BV. 35—51, 
turden nicdt befproden. W. C. RK. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND CONVENTION OF THE 
ENGLISH DISTRICT of the Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and 
Other States. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
Price, 13 cts. 

The theme of the doctrinal essay is: “Christian Stewardship.” Dis- 
cussing the scope of the stewardship, the essay teaches the following vital 
points: Since God is the Creator and Preserver of all things, He is the 
absolute owner of ali material and spiritual wealth. If God is the Lord 
of all, man owns nothing; what he is and whatever he holds as his tem- 
poral possession he has received from God, and therefore holds it in trust. 
Since man, then. is only a steward, he is accountable to his Master for 
all that he does. — But the unregenerate are not able to serve God ac- 
ceptably as stewards. Christians serve God as stewards in a peculiar 
sense. Since God has not only chosen, redeemed and sanctified them 
that they might serve Him faithfully, but also made them stewards over 
all that He has given them, they must earnestly endeavor to meet: the 
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requirements of stewards, to wit, be wise and faithful.—In reviewing 
some practical aspects of Christian stewardship, attention is drawn to 
the consecration of one’s own personality to the cause of Christ, which 
involves the right employment of physical and mental health and strength, 
the right application of special talents, the right use of time and oppor- 
tunity, the right use of money, ete. The subject is. therefore, a very 
timely one. W. €. KE. 


Wo du hingeheft. (For Whither Thou Goest.) Duett fiir Gopran 
(Tenor) und Bariton (Wit), mit Orgel. Ad libitum: Ge- 
mijdter,, Mtanner-, Frauen- oder RKinderdor und obligate 
Bioline oder Cello. Romponiert von Fr. Reuter, New 
Ulm, Minn. Preis: Partitur: 80 Ct8.; Biolin- oder Cello- 
{timme: 20 €t8. Se eine Chorjtimme: 10 Ct8. 38u be- 
giehen vom Romponiften jowie vom Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo. 

Reuter bietet hier eine gar lieblice Vertonung der befannten biblifden 
Ruthworte, ein fehr danfbares Stiic fiirs Haus, fiir Trauungen, Gejangs- 
gottesdienfte, Orgelfongerte uj. Woimmer eS gefungen twird, wird e3 bei 
aller Ginfadbeit vortrefflid) auf das Gemiit der Buhdrer mwirfen. Wir be- 
Dauern nur, dak der Chorfjab nicht langer ijt. Wan follte nicht verfaumen, 
dies Stiict, deffen Meufif leicht ijt, aufgufiihren. M. LV. 





Altes und Teues. 





Jrland. 

Cin Sdulverein ijt in Der SmmanuelSgemeinde gu Netw York (Paftoren 
Schonfeld und Renz) ins Leben gerufen worden, der fich ,,die Erhaltung und 
Sorderung der Wodhenfdhule und de3 Kindergartens der evangelifch-luthe- 
rifdhen Smmanuelsfirde” als Biel gejtedt hat. ,8nSbefondere foll e3 das 
Veftreben fein, allen Kindern, auch den armijten, den Befuch der Smmanuels- 
fdjule gu ermogliden.“ Cin Kandidat der Theologie, der gugleich in der 
Schule mitarbeiten foll, ijt berufen tworden. (3. u. 2%.) 

Auf der Lehranftalt der Wisconfinfynode gu Watertown, Wis., gra- 
duierten in Diefem Yahr 21 Schiiler, namlid) 14 in der Collegeabteilung 
und 7 in der Gefchaftsabteilung. M. ®. 

Die Capital Univerfity in Columbus, ©., die Anjtalt der Obiofynode, 
wurde im borigen Sdhuljahr von 244 Boglingen befucht, bon denen 32 Theo-z 
logie ftudierten. Fiinfzehn Profefforen und drei Hilfslehrer erteilten den 
Unierridt in der Anftalt. Ym Gymnajium ijt der Kurjus fiebenjahrig, im 
Seminar dreijahrig. Das Luther-Geminar derjelben Shnode, da3 aus Gym- 
najium und Seminar befteht, befindet fic) in St. Paul, Minn.; e3 hatte 
109 Sdiiler und Studenten. Bur Ausbilbung von Lehrern und Lehrerinnen 
unterhalt die Synode eine Normalfdule in Woodville, O. Hier ftudierten 
74 Sehiiler. Cinige Wfademien bereiten auch folde Schiller vor, die ins 
Predigtamt eintreten twollen. (8. u. OW.) 
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Aus den Anftalten der “Ohiofynode. Das Woodville Normal College 
entlieR in Ddiefem Yahre 6 Abiturienten und Hebron Academy 5. Auf der 
Capital University abfolvierten den Borbereitungsfurfus 13 Gehiiler, den 
atademifden Rurfus 29 und den theologifden Rurfu3s 15 Studenten. 

M. V. 

Im Generalfongil ijt cine Agentur eingeridjtet worden, deren Biwec 
e3 ijt, den Colleges und WAfademien der Synode paffende Lehrer und Lehre- 
rinnen zugufiihren. Cine Lifte der Siinglinge und Yungfrauen, welche die 
hoberen Lehranjtalten der Gynode oder andere Colleges befudjen, ijt bereits 
borhanden. Die Cinrichtung foll fowohl denen dienen, die Lehrfrafte fudjen, 
al3 auch denen, die Stellen begehren. (3. u. W.) 

Das theslogifde Seminar gu Mount Airy (Philadelphia, Pa.) entlies 
in Diefem Sabr 23 Kandidaten de Predigtamts. Won diefen Hatten elf im 
Miihlenberg-College, dret im: Wagner-College und drei im Roanofe-College 
ihre Borbildung erhalten. (8. u. Wf.) 

Dem Fatriarden der lutherifden Kirche Amerifas, Paftor Heinrid 
Meldhior Mihlenberg, foll im NYubilaumsjahr 1917 von der lutherifden 
Kirche des oftlichen Pennfylvania ein Denfmal erricdtet werden. C3 foll 
in Philadelphia, two er im Sabre 1742 landete, und bon wo aus er das Werk 
der Ausbreitung der lutherifaen Kirdhe betrieben hat, aufgeftellt werden und 
ettva $10,000 foften. mM. L. 

Die Vereinigte Norwegifd-lutherifde RKirde in Amerifa Halt fait jo 
lange, twie fie befteht, fogenannte “Vacation Bible Schools”. %cht Woden 
fang twird auf dem Lande und bier bid fedhS Woden lang in den Stadten 
unterridjtet. Manche Gemeinden haben fogar an 200 Tagen Unterricht er- 
teilen laffen fonnen. Die Gemeinde in Cau Claire, Wis., hatte in einem 
Rahre in ihrer “Vacation Bible School” Drei Lehrer mit 194 Kindern,. die 
180 Tage lang gelehrt wurden. Ym gangen hat die Vereinigte Nortwegifche 
Kirde in ihren “Vacation Bible Schools” 1032 Lehrer, 46,300 Sehiiler und 
45,000 Unterricht3tage. M. ® 

Dem Beridt Herrn EC. MecDaniels im ,Lutheran” iiber den Stand 
und das Wachstum der lutherifden Kirde in Amerifa im Sabre 1915 ent- 
nehmen tir folgende Bablen iiber das Lutherifdhe Schulwefen: 38793 Stu- 
Denten (242 mehr als 1914) bereiten fich auf den 126 Erziehungsanftalten 
firs Predigtamt bor. Dagu fommen nod 9 Colleges fiir Madden mit einer 
Sdchiilerzahl von 1199. Mit weiteren 16,606 Nichttheologen auf den guerjt 
eriwahnten 126 Erziehungsanftalten werden die 135 WAnftalten von 17,796 
Studenten befucht. Der Wert des Cigentums famtlider Anftalten ift mit 
$18,911,776 angegeben. 210 Sonntag3fdhul-Publifationen twerden heraus- 
gegeben. Yn den Gemeindefdulen find 261,000 und in den Gonntag3fdulen 
1,019,911 Gdhiiler. M. V. 

TEACHERS NEED RELIEF.— The Vew York Globe writes: “Teaching 
children and maintaining discipline at the same time make the occupa- 
tion far from the pleasantest. It is important that ‘the mental slate 
should be wiped clean every year of littlenesses and irritation, the two 
things which most tend to reduce the value of teachers. Traveling will 
do this much better than merely a rest at home or departure to a resort 
where the teacher is likely to meet with fellow-teachers and keep to the 
same habit of thought and interest.” 














AlteS und Mewes. 


Wusland. 


Cin Iutherijdes theologifdes Seminar in China. Das Central China 
Union Lutheran Theological Seminary zu Shefotw, etiva gehn Meilen nord- 
lich von Sanfotw, da3 bon der Vereinigten Nortwegifden Synode, der Hauge- 
fynode, der Noriwegifden MiffionSgefellidaft und der Finnifden Meifjions- 
gefellfdaft gemeinfdaftlid erhalten wird, hat feinen dritten Yahresbericdt 
(1915) beriffentlicft. Die Anftalt gahlte 43 Studenten. Nadhftes Jahr 
wird die erfte Klaffe graduieren. Die Gefamtausgabe fiir 1915 — mit 
Ausflug der Profefforengehalter — betrug $5601. Won der Fakultat wird 
eine firdhlide Beitidrift herausgegeben, die 2500 Whonnenten hat. 

: (Miffionstaube.) 

Die dhinefifde Regierung opfert jedes Nahr 100,000 Dollars gur Unter- 
ftiigung Studierender, die auslandifde Univerfitaten befucjen. (WbI.) 

Die altefte Univerfitat der Welt befindet fic) in Peking und fiihrt den 
Namen Schule fiir die Sohne de3 Himmlijden Reiches“. Bhre Griindung 
liegt unbefannt weit in der Vergangenheit zuriic, und eine Art ungeheuren 
Perfonenvergeidnifjes, das in dreihundertaiwangig jteinernen Gaulen ein- 
gemeifelt ift, foll die Namen von fechgigtaufend hier ausgebildeten Gelehrien 
enthalten. 2 (Q8bT.) 

Das Sdchulwefen in der Tiirfei. Ym Friihjahr 1914 waren an islami- 
fen Regierungsfhulen, zumeift Koranfdhultn, in denen der Koran aus 
twendig gelernt und gelefen wird, 3083 Nnabenz und 388 PMadchenvolfs- 
fdulen foie 80 gehobene Schulen vorhanden, die bon 202,990 Rnaben und 
40,455 Madehen, zufammen von 243,445 Kindern, befucht wurden. Dagu 
famen 94 hihere Schulen, 17 Hochfchulen, ferner fiir jedes Vilajet ein Lehrer- 
feminar und in Ronftantinopel ein hiheres Lehrer- und Lehrerinnenfeminar. 
Daneben . fteht das grope chriftlide Schultwefen der orientalifden Rirden 
und der Miffionen. CErfteres ijt von auferordentlider Mannigfaltigfeit. 
Neben den berfdhiedenen griechifd-orthodoren ftehen die unierten, romifd- 
fatholijdjen Rirden unter befonderen Patriarchen, die bis jebt auch politijche 
Rechte, namentlich die Gerichtsbarfeit, bejaken. Der 1882 gegriindete ruj- 
jijdhe Palajtina-Verein, der auch firchenpolitifdhe Biele verfolgt, unterhielt 
allein in Gyrien und Palaftina 105 Schulen mit 12,000 Schiilern, wahrend 
Deutfdhland im ganzen Orient nur 23 Schulen mit 3000 Sehiilern auf- 
gulveijfen hat. Die ZBabl der romifdh-fatholifdjen Miffionsfdulen, nament- 
lich der frangififden und italienifdjen, die ebenfalls zum Teil im Dienfte 
Der Politi€ ftanden, wurde 1908 auf 764 Volfsfchulen mit 56,843 Schiilern 
und 47 gehobene Anftalten mit 7828 Biglingen angegeben. Wn proteftan- 
tifhen Schulen wurden in demfelben Jahre 561 BVolfsjdyulen mit 33,621 
Schiilern, 85 Mittelfchulen mit 6583 Sdhiilern und 11 Colleges mit 1419 
Boglingen gegahlt. Die von Franfreich, Stalien, England und Rukland 
unterftiibten Gchulen find durch den Cintvitt der Tiirfei in den Krieg ge- 
jeloffen und ifre Lehrer ausgetviefen tworden, wahrend die von Deutfdland 
und Nordamerifa eingeridfteten Schulen fortbeftehen. Aber auch fiir diefe 
{deinen mande Schivierigfeiten aus den am 18. September 1914 und am 
20. Muguft 1915 erlaffenen tiirfifden Schulverordnungen 3u ertwadhfen, die 
fiir alle Privatfdulen u. a. ftaatlicde Genehmigung und Aufficht, tirkifche 
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Unterridtsfprade und tiirfifde Staatsangehorigfeit des Lehrerperfonals 
foie Befdrinfung des ReligionSunterridts fordern. (Kixehl. Beitfdjr.) 
Die Summa” de Lucu Pacioli ijt das erjte gedructe Buch iiber 
Algebra. -E8 erfchien Ende des fiinfgehnten Jahrhunderts in Benebdig. 
M. &. 








An famtlidie Lehrer unjerer Synode. 


Dem BVefehluk der Delegatenfynode 1914 gemap follen in der aiweiten 
Lijte unfers Kalenders, wo die Pajtoren unjerer Synode, nach Poftamtern 
geordnet, aufgefiihrt werden, aud) die Namen der Lehrer gleich nach dem 
Namen de8 Pajtors, an deffen Gemeinde fie ftehen, abgedrucdt werden. C3 
ift Daher notig, dDaB wir, und gtwar von den Herren Lehrern felber, erfahren, 
an twelche3 Bajtors Gemeinde fie ftehen, da nur fo eine annabhernd forrefte 
Lijte Hergejtellt werden fann. 

Wir erbitten un aljo von jedem Lehrer unjerer Gynode — oder, two 
mehrere an einer Gemeinde gujammen Dienen, von einem Ddiefer Herren 
Lehrer — eine Pojtfarte, auf der folgende Angaben gemacht werden: 

Ort, refp. Poftadreffe: 
Rame de3 Faftors: 
Name des Lehrers, refp. der Lehrer: 

Diefe Pojtfarte follte adrejjiert twerdDen: Kalender, c. 0. Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, St. Louis, Mo. CoNCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


Quittung und Brief. 


wir die neue Wulaorgel in River Forejt eingegangen durd) Lehrer 
Sdhumm: Von den Choren der Gemeinde in Tonawanda, North Tonaz- 
wanda, Martinsville und Gratwid, N. Y%., Ertrag von bier Rolleften bei 
Gelegenheit von Nirchenfongerten: $120.68. Frither quittiert: $159.57. 
Total: $280.25. 

Zur Ermunterung und Nachahmung fajjen wir hier Lehrer Schumms 
Brief folgen: 

Martinsville, N. Y., 3. Juli 1916. 
Werter Herr Profejjor! 

Beiliegend fende ic) Bhnen einen Beitrag gu dem Fonds fiir die neue 
AWulaorgel in River Forejt. CS ijt dies der Ertrag von vier Kolleften, er- 
hoben bei Gelegenheit eines Kirchenfongerts, da3 von den Mannerdiren der 
Gemeinden in Tonawanda, North Tonawanda, Gratwic und Martinsville 
unter Mitwirfung der Lehrer F. Bod (Bak), It. Bargmann (Violine) und 
srau Wm. Schmidt (Violoncello) in jeder der vier Kirdhen gegeben tourde. 
Sn North Tonawanda war auch die Synode de3 Hjtlicen Diftrikts gugegen. 
Gin Programm liegt ebenfalls bei. C8 ijt unfer Wunjdh, dak die erforder- 
lide Gumme fiir eine grofe, pradtige Orgel bald zufammenfommen 
moge. Bielleicdht liegen fich alle Chore in der Synode betwegen, einen Bei- 
trag gu fdjicen. 

Mit Grup 


Sor 


Otto § Sdhumm, DVirigent. 





